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Judge  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  have  walked  in  my  integrity  ;  I  have 
trusted  also  in  the  Lord. 

For  thy  loving-kindness  is  before  mine  eyes,  and  I  have  walked 
in  thy  truth. 

The  Lord  is  loving  unto  every  man,  and  His  mercy  is  over  all 
His  works. 

The  Lord  redeemeth  the  soul  of  His  servants,  and  none  of  them 
that  trust  in  Him  shall  be  desolate. 

Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me 
with  glory. 

Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  beside  thee. 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd ;   I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  :  He  leadeth  me 
beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul ;  He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness for  His  name's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me  ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
the)^  comfort  me. 

I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me  ;  because  Lie  is  at  my 
right  hand  I  shall  not  be  moved. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life  ; 
in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures 
forever  more. 

As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness  ;  I  shall  be 
satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness. 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 

He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  are   in  the  hand  of  God,  and   there 
shall  no  torment  touch  them.     There  the  wicked  cease  from  troub 
ling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

He  that  had  received  five  talents  came  and  brought  other  five 
talents,  saying,  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me  five  talents ;  behold, 


I  have  gained  beside  them  five  talents  more.  His  Lord  said  unto 
him  :  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  tilings  ; 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord. 

This  woman  was  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds,  which  she 
did.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  she  was  sick  and  died,  whom  when 
they  had  washed,  they  laid  in  an  upper  chamber. 

When  Peter  was  come,  they  brought  him  into  the  upper  cham- 
ber :  and  all  the  widows  stood  by  him  weeping,  and  showing  the  coats 
and  garments  which  Dorcas  made  while  she  was  with  them. 

She  hath  done  what  she  could.  This  also  that  she  hath  done 
shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her. 

There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit. 

The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God  ;  and  if  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  Him,  that  we  may 
be  also  glorified  together.  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present- time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us. 

In  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  Him 
that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord. 

Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with 
me  where  I  am. 

Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  filings  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things. 


I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors  :  and  their  works  do  fol- 
low them. — Revelation  xiv.  13. 

There  is  an  ancient  form  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
that,  when  one  who  has  reached  a  certain  attainment 
or  won  a  certain  achievement  in  life  is  taken  away, 


a  testimony  is  given  to  them.  They  have  a  testi- 
mony. These  testimonies  are  then  gathered  up  in 
the  records  of  the  Society.  Their  early  literature 
has  thus  come  to  consist  largely  of  testimonies. 
While  no  record  of  life  and  character  is  allowed, 
such  as  is  wrought  in  marble  monuments,  where 
worldly  vanity  may  seek  to  inscribe  its  name  upon 
some  costly  cenotaph,  or  worldly  distinction,  to  per 
petuate  itself  as  with  some  '  starry  pointing  pyramid,' 
it  is  thought  fitting  by  them  that  yet  some  testimony 
should  be  borne  to  a  noble  character. 

There  was  also  in  the  ancient  Church  a  fuller  re- 
cognition of  this.  It  dwells  often  on  the  duty  of 
holy  recollection.  The  names  of  those  who  had 
done  faithful  service  were  not  left  to  forgetfulness. 
And  if  there  be,  as  in  the  prophetic  figure,  a  book  of 
divine  remembrance,  then  surely  such  memories 
should  be  kept  here  among  human  associations. 

There  is  also,  perhaps,  a  certain  intimation  of  this 
recognition  of  a  holy  life  in  the  words  I  have  read. 
To  that  divine  voice  which  proclaims,  l  Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,'  a  response  comes, 
'  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,'  as  if  the  truth  were  to  find  its 
witness  in  the  spiritual  life  of  men,  and  their  voices 
were  to  blend  with  the  eternal  Spirit,  as  in  the  re- 
sponsive worship  of  some  vast  communion,  in  answer 
to  those  mighty  words  which  proclaim  the  benedic-  * 
tion  of  the  dead. 

Let  us  for  one  moment  seek  to  gather  something 
of  the  meaning  of  these  words,  to  bear  with  us 
something  of  their  infinite  consolation.  They  are 
the  last  words  from  these  sacred  pages,  read  in  the 
burial  service  of  the  Church,  the  last  that  were 
spoken  by  the  grave  of  her  whom  we  commemorate. 


'  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me,  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labors  ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.' 

These  words  indicate  the  highest  achievement  of 
faith  in  the  Christian  life  of  men.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther conquest  for  earth  when  death  itself  is  overcome. 
The  reconciliation  of  all  things  is  indeed  perfect, 
when  a  divine  voice  may  proclaim  to  man,  '  Blessed 
are  the  dead.5  The  conviction  which  breaks  forth 
in  the  words  of  another  apostle  is  confirmed,  that 
there  is  no  power  in  death  itself  which  can  separate 
him  from  the  love  of  God. 

These  words,  as  they  occur  at  the  close  of  the 
Scriptures,  are  the  declaration  of  the  last  beatitude. 
There  is  a  significance  in  the  contrast  with  the  ear- 
lier beatitudes.  Those  were  pronounced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  of  Christ  on  earth  ;  these 
are  spoken  when  He  has  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.  Those 
were  given  for  some  quality  in  human  character — for 
the  gentle,  for  the  pure  in  heart,  for  those  who  suffer 
for  righteousness'  sake  ;  but  these  are  given  for  the 
dead.  Those  were  uttered  by  a  voice  of  earth ;  but 
these  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  Voices  of  this  earth 
could  indeed  bear  witness  to  the  rewards  of  virtue, 
to  that  which  is  verified  through  life  in  the  deep 
heart  of  man,  but  it  needs  -some  voice  beyond  that  of 
earth  to  bring  to  us  the  assurance,  'Blessed  are  the 
dead.'  In  the  sorrow  which  hides  all  things  with 
the  sense  ol  earthly  loss,  we  strive  vainly,  through 
tears,  to  penetrate  to  that  which  is  beyond,  and  it  is 
only  by  some  more  mighty  voice  that  an  assurance 
of  that  divine  beatitude  is  borne  to  us. 


There  is  also,  perhaps,  another  significance  in  the 
contrast  these  words  open  before  us,  of  the  here  or 
the  hereafter.  It  is  said,  '  they  rest  from  their  labors,' 
but  '  their  works  do  follow  them.'  There  is  here  a 
distinction  between  labor  and  works.  They  are  free 
from  the  care  and  conflict  of  this  life.  Their  daily 
tasks  are  done.  The  trials  of  time  cumber  them  no 
more.  The  effort  which  here  has  marked  their  steps 
has  ceased.  The  burden  is  laid  down.  '  They  rest 
from  their  labors,'  but  'their  works  do  follow  them.' 
The  good  which  they  have  done  here  is  garnered 
there.  The  works  of  faith,  and  hope  and  love  still 
abide.  These  are  the  treasures  laid  up  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
time,  where  fraud  cannot  impair  them,  or  the  moth 
cannot  fret  them.  (  They  rest  from  their  labors,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.' 

There  is  also  a  significance  in  which  the  whole 
words  I  have  read  become  themselves  a  testimony. 
They  refer,  in  their  connection,  to  an  age  of  great 
tribulation,  when  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  which 
runs  on  through  every  age  was  taking  on  intenser 
forms  ;  and  the  writer,  gathering  up  the  testimony  to 
a  faithful  life  in  that  age,  says  :  '  Here  is  the  patience 
of  the  saints  :  here  are  they  that  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus.  And  I  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.' 

But  beyond  that  testimony  and  that  duty  of  holy 
recollection,  which  a  Christian  faith  enjoins,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  should  strive  to  gather  up  the  records 
of  a  noble  life.  No  community  can  afford  to  allow 
such  a  life  to  pass  without  recognition.  It  is  not  in 
the  inheritance  of  houses  and  lands,  but  in  the  herit- 
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age  of  thought  and  spirit,  in  the  traditions  of  virtue, 
that  the  real  wealth  of  a  community  consists.  There 
is  an  impressive  lesson  in  the  words  which  follow 
those  which  speak  of  the  book  of  the  divine  remem- 
1  >rance,  to  which  I  referred  ;  it  says  :  '  A  book  of  re- 
membrance was  written,  of  them  that  feared  the 
Lord,  and  thought  upon  His  name,  and  they  shall  be 
mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that  day  when  I 
make  up  my  jewels.'  And  the  time  shall  come  wThen 
the  barbaric  estimates  of  wealth  for  a  Christian  peo- 
ple shall  cease,  when  its  pride  shall  be  not  in  the 
gold  delved  from  the  veined  hills  of  California,  nor 
in  the  jewels  rifled  from  distant  rivers — the  heaping 
together  of  the  'wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,'  but 
in  the  virtues  of  her  children. 

We  are  reminded  also  by  the  time  at  which  we  are 
gathered  here,  how  soon  all  words  in  which  any  tes- 
timony may  be  offered  shall  be  vain.  The  year  is 
hastening  to  its  close.  Nature,  in  indifference  to  our 
sorrow,  cares  only  to  mark  her  changing  seasons 
with  the  fading  of  the  grasses  that  grow  upon  the 
grave,  and  the  strewing  of  her  worn  and  withered 
leaves  upon  it.  Its  only  memorials  are  of  the  time 
<  when  the  silent  tomb  shall  have  imposed  its  law 
upon  our  utterance,  and  the  earth  shall  have  heaped 
its  mould  upon  our  ambition.' 

But  it  is  plainly  with  diffidence  that  I  attempt  to 
portray  the  life  and  character  whose  memory  we 
cherish.  It  is  the  brief  record  of  a  life  in  its  exter- 
nal relations  uneventful. 

Sarah  Miller  Walker  was  born  in  Chester  Co., 
Pennsylvania.  She  was  descended  from  a  colonial 
family,  and  connected  with  families  to  which  belong 


names  of  distinction  in  the  early  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. She  was  by  her  birthright,  to  use 
their  phrase,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  lived  and  died  in  that  communion.  But  in  the 
realization  in  her  own  life  of  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
love,  she  was  by  a  higher  right — a  right  which  comes 
in  no  line  of  physical  descent,  a  member  of  the  com- 
munion to  which  she  was  called.  So  deeply,  indeed, 
was  she  penetrated  by  that  spirit,  that  that  commun- 
ion seemed  to  have  found  in  her  its  very  type. 

She  lost  her  mother  while  she  was  yet  a  child, 
and  that  nearest  and  most  sacred  relation  for  a  young 
girl  was  denied  to  her.  Still  her  thoughts  went 
back,  as  if  to  gather  some  dim  impression  from  the 
past.  As  the  moon,  through  the  trackless  sky  and 
the  gloom  of  night,  draws  the  tides  of  the  infinite 
sea,  so  memory  sought  to  draw  to  itself  some  influ- 
ence from  that  measureless  and  fathomless  love. 
She  says  with  a  characteristic  expression  :  '  I  have 
found  writings  confirming  the  idea  that  my  mother 
was  very  lovely  in  character.  I  was  too  young  to 
realize  my  loss  when  it  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father 
to  take  her  to  Himself/ 

She  came,  with  the  removal  of  the  family,  to  Sus- 
quehanna County  in  1820.  Her  life  then,  through 
more  than  half-a-century,  was  spent  here.  It  is  a 
term  of  years  which  covers  almost  the  whole  period 
of  the  early  settlement  of  the  country.  There  was 
no  ground  in  her  early  life  or  education  for  any  spe- 
cial adaptation  to  it,  but  she  grew  up  with  a  strong 
attachment  for  it ;  and  in  her  spirit  and  sympathy  was 
identified  with  it.  She  still  retained  her  connection 
with  the  Arch  St.  Meeting  of  Friends,  and,  as  their 
custom  is,  was  a  regular  attendant  at  Yearly  Meet- 
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in  or.  She  also  maintained  intimate  relations  with  the 
home  and  friends  of  her  early  childhood.  We  live 
in  relations,  and  life  widened  for  her  through  many 
and  beautiful  relations. 

The  family  removed  to  Woodburne  in  1822,  and 
remained  there  until  her  death.  This  was  the  home 
of  which  she  became  the  centre.  It  became  for  those 
who  knew  it — and  how  many  of  you  there  were — an- 
other name  for  kindly  hospitality.  It  needed  not  that 
words  of  welcome  should  be  wrought  into  its  stones, 
as  in  some  ancient  device,  for  there  came  to  all  who 
passed  its  doors  the  same  large  welcome.  There 
were  everywhere  traces  of  culture  which  no  wealth 
can  attain.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  were  mostly 
those  of  the  calm  and  benignant  faces  of  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  those  connected  with  large 
works  of  philanthropy  and  Christian  charity.  There 
was  the  quaint  old  library,  largely  consisting  of  the 
works  of  the  early  Quakers,  with  their  broad  doc- 
trines of  freedom  and  of  rights  ;  where  David  Wilmot 
came  when  a  lad,  and  where  he  learned  more  of  those 
principles  of  justice  and  of  freedom,  which  he  was  to 
impress  so  deeply  upon  this  whole  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania, than  he  could  have  learned  from  all  the 
schools.  There  was  the  formally  arranged  garden, 
and  the  narrow  lawn  where  parties  of  boys  and  girls 
were  gathered.  It  is  chang;ed  now.  There  still  the 
wind  shall  sweep  with  its  music  through  the  sombre 
pines  ;  still  their  play  of  shadows  shall  fleck  the  white 
walls  ;  still  over  the  far  hills  the  sun  shall  gather  at 
its  setting  its  purple  and  gold  ;  but  there 

'  Unwatched  the  garden  bough  shall  sway, 
The  tender  blossom  nutter  down, 
Unloved  that  beech  will  gather  brown, 
This  maple  burn  itself  away.' 
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The  spring  shall  come,  but  for  those  who  knew  it 
in  the  past  no  spring  shall  bring  again  the  (  splendor 
in  the  grass,  the  glory  in  the  flower  ; '  and  with  the 
sunset  which  marks  the  dying  day  there  must  come 
the  vision  of  that  land  which  lies  beyond  the  sunset, 
and  that  light  which  rises  never  to  fade  again  into  the 
shadows  of  earth. 

I  cannot  omit  here  to  offer  some  expression  of  trib- 
ute to  the  Society,  which  in  no  slight  degree  must 
always  be  connected  with  the  history  of  this  section — 
the  early  Quakers.     Their  work  belongs  to  the  past. 
They  were  not  of  your  communion  nor  of  mine,  but 
it  is  no  slight  place  that  they  have  held,  nor  work 
that  they  have  done  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeem- 
er.     There    may    have    been    large    deficiencies    in 
their  thought,  but  of  whom  shall  not  this  be  said  ? 
But  their  doctrine  of  the  immediate  relation  of  the 
spirit  of  man  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  of  the  light  which 
shines  in  the  soul  of  man,  which   lightens  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world  ;  their  doctrine  of  freedom 
and  of  rights — these  are  imperishable.     The  Church 
from  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Word — once 
real  and  living — had  passed  away  in  an  external  for- 
malism and  a  narrow  dogmatism,  must  learn  it  again 
from  them.      Though  they  themselves  pass   away, 
these  principles  which  they  so  strongly  maintained 
shall  not  pass  away.     They  are  truths 

'  that  wake 
To  perish  never.' 

I  have  said  that  in  her  character  their  principles 
seemed  to  have  found  their  very  type.  Still  it  had 
other  and  larger  qualities.  All  character  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  life  is  slowly  and   vari- 
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ously  built.  It  is  formed  through  the  working  out  of 
many  imperfections.  The  rude  material  is  given,  as 
the  block  of  stone  or  marble  quarried  from  the  hills 
is  given  to  the  artist,  and  it  is  by  long  effort,  working 
away  to  avoid  any  seam  or  break  which  may  mar  the 
whole,  and  by  toil  from  day  to  day,  that  the  perfect 
ideal  is  formed. 

The  first  quality  that  I  notice  in  her  character  was 
her  efficiency — her  Christian  activity.  It  is  the  power 
of  doing  things.  Most  men  and  women  know  what 
is  well  to  be  done,  or  what  ought  to  be  done,  but 
they  are  detained  by  delay,  or  by  the  cares  of  the 
world,  or  wait  for  the  action  of  another.  The  last 
word  for  all  of  us  is,  '  if  ye  know  these  things,  happy 
are  ye  if  ye  do  them.'  Her  life  was  one  of  effi- 
ciency. She  accomplished  much.  There  were  social 
attractions  and  temptations  to  ease,  and  inclinations 
to  rest,  but  how  often  and  resolutely  must  they  have 
been  set  aside.  Mainly  through  her  aid  and  influence, 
this  county  was  the  first  in  the  State  to  send  sys- 
tematic supplies  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  war. 
Through  her — although  there  are  so  many  other  coun- 
ties larger  and  of  far  greater  wealth — -this  county 
was  the  first  in  the  State  in  the  number  of  Soldiers' 
Aid  Societies  organized  within  its  limits.  She  went 
to  the  Capital  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  working 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  assumed  the  work 
of  one  of  the  Associate  Managers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Branch.  The  aid  of  the  freedmen  succeeded 
to  that  of  the  soldiers.  Nor  was  her  work  relaxed 
until  two  years  before  her  death,  when  she  was  com- 
pelled to  desist  by  the  orders  of  her  physician. 

She  was  a  woman  of  affairs,  and  knew  the  world 
well,  as  only  the  unworldly  can  know  it.     There  was 
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around  her  no  special  advantages  for  the  work  she 
undertook.  She  was  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  with  no  large  means  to  depend  upon, 
and  there  were  many  hindrances.  But  in  her  work 
she  seemed  unresting.  Her  house  became  a  general 
depository  for  stores  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
constantly  boxes  and  barrels  were  being  sent  on.  It 
was  the  whole  commissary  department  of  this  coun- 
ty, and  no  one  could  fail  to  see  the  energy  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  it  was  managed.  Thanksgiving- 
day  did  not  come  too  often  for  her  when  she  could 
make  it  a  day  of  service  for  others,  and  from  year  to 
year  her  effort  did  not  abate. 

From  the  beginning  she  discerned  clearly  the  end 
and  purpose  of  the  war.  No  one  could  doubt  the 
valor  or  hope  which  she  held  who  might  hear  her 
speak  of  '  our  soldiers.'  Her  heart  was  with  them, 
following  the  unfurled  flag  and  the  drum-beat  of  that 
army  of  righteousness  and  freedom.  Her  thoughts 
were  lifted  with  that  great  crisis,  and  she  seemed 
joined  with  its  advancing  columns  in  the  glow  of  pride 
and  hope  which  came  with  the  words  '  our  soldiers.' 
The  holy  love  of  peace  was  blended  with  the  more 
holy  love  of  country,  and  the  law  she  recognized  was 
in  the  apostolic  words,  '  first  pure,  and  then  peace- 
able.' At  the  outset  of  the  war  she  answered  the 
first  call,  and  looked  for  no  substitute.  All  that  she 
could  do  was  to  send  supplies  to  aid  the  wounded, 
to  console  the  suffering,  and  that  was  done.  By  the 
close  of  the  war  the  name  of  no  private  or  captain 
whom  the  county  sent  among  its  soldiers  was  more 
familiar. 

In  the  nobler  sense  of  the  word  she  was  a  good 
politician.     Not  that  she  occupied  herself  with  ab- 
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stract  questions  of  the  political  sphere  of  women,  for 
with  her  duties  were  before  rights.  But  who  among 
you  can  bring  the  record  of  nobler  political  service  ? 
It  is  plain  now,  that  the  first  condition  of  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  South  is  the  education  of  the  people. 
With  the  close  of  the  war,  she  turned  with  the  same 
energy  she  had  given  to  the  Sanitary  Commission 
to  the  education  of  the  freedmen.  I  do  not  think 
that,  in  the  Senate  or  in  Congress,  we  have  had 
a  representation  of  larger  political  service  than  she 
then  secured  for  the  county.  She  intended  to  make 
this  county  directly  responsible  for  a  teacher  among 
the  freedmen,  and  she  did  it. 

Her  own  character,  of  necessity,  also  gained  through 
her  service  in  the  war.  If  before  there  had  seemed 
traces  of  defect  in  too  strong  a  predominance  of  that 
which  leans  toward  mercy,  there  came  with  this 
work  some  severer  quality.  It  was  something  of  the 
strength  of  gentleness  and  the  love  which  is  blended 
with  righteousness. 

The  quality  thus  which  became  apparent  in  her 
character  was  her  charity.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
best  description  of  a  true  gentleman  is  that  which 
the  apostle  gives  of  charity,  and  I  scarcely  recall 
words  which  better  illustrate  this  life  and  character. 
The  apostle  says :  '  Charity  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind ;  charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not  it- 
self;  is  not  puffed  up  ;  doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly ;  seeketh  not  her  own;  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked ;  thinketh  no  evil  ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity, 
but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  beareth  all  things,  believ- 
eth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.' 
Her  work  was  the  work  of  charity  ;  the  ways  she 
came  to   know  best  were   those  which  lead  where 
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some  service  was  to  be  done,  or  the  paths  familiar 
to  her  were  to  the  homes  of  the  destitute  and  the 
hospitals  of  the  sick.  In  her  life  there  was  faith 
and  hope  and  charity,  but  the  greatest  of  these  was 

charity. 

The  quality  closely  allied  with  this  was  her  human- 
ity. Through  large  sympathy  she  entered  into  the 
common  life  of  men.  She  was  ready  to  share  the 
sorrows  and  joys  of  those  whom  she  knew :  in  the 
apostolic  words,  l  to  weep  wTith  those  that  weep,' 
and,  what  often  is  far  more  difficult,  '  to  rejoice  with 
those  that  do  rejoice.'  The  same  sympathy  went 
out  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  It  was  a 
truly  democratic  spirit.  This  faith  that  there  is  in 
every  one  a  divine  element,  and  that  each  lives  in  a 
relation  to  a  divine  beinof,  and  with  a  divine  aim  in 
the  world,  whether  they  attain  it  or  not — whether 
they  apprehend  that  for  which  they  are  apprehended 
-or  not — this  was  with  her  a  real  faith  and  the  ground 
of  her  sympathy.  There  was  nothing  in  humanity 
alien  to  her.  This  spirit  was  apparent  not  simply  in 
her  large  service  in  the  Sanitary  Commission,  but  it 
led  her  to  consider  the  poor,  to  visit  the  sick,  to  seek 
out  the  condition  of  those  in  prison,  to  care  for  those 
for  whom  the  world  cared  not.  The  last  inquiry  of 
a  true  life  in  the  divine  judgment  is  truly  human, 
and  here  constantly  we  may  believe  was  that  test  in 
the  oneness  of  humanity  with  the  divine  humanity 
verified  with  her,  '  I  was  ahungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  :  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in :  naked  and  ye  clothed 
me :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me :  I  was  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  unto  me.' 
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Thus  with  her  humanity  there  grew  up  her  large 
sympathy.  This  sympathy  went  out  alike  to  old  and 
young.  To  have  those  whom  she  could  call  her 
own  children  had  been  denied  her,  and  yet  how  con- 
stant was  her  sympathy  with  childhood.  There  was 
something  of  a  true  motherhood  in  her  spirit.  I  have 
read  that  when  once  a  great  master  had  finished  a 
portrait  of  a  lady,  it  had  some  power  which  drew  the 
attention  beyond  the  perfection  of  its  color  or  the 
harmony  of  its  design.  To  one  who  sought  to  learn 
the  secret  of  its  power  the  reply  was,  '  I  saw  the 
mother  in  her  face.'  It  was  something  which  held 
the  gaze  beyond  the  attraction  of  art.  And  it  was 
this  which  drew  to  her  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls, 
of  young  men  and  maidens. 

There  was  also  apparent  in  her  character  a  true 
humility.  There  was  thus,  and  it  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  significant  of  her  qualities,  and  rare  in 
this  world,  an  appreciation  of  lowly  services.  She 
would  render  her  tribute  to  any  effort,  however  slight. 
We  all  recognize  readily  enough  what  is  eminent  and 
imposing.  But  the  divine  law  is,  '  he  that  hath  done 
it  unto  the  least  of  these  hath  done  it  unto  me.'  At 
the  Sanitary  Fair  in  Philadelphia,  where  were 
gathered  the  costly  and  splendid  charities  of  a  lux- 
urious city,  she  brought  articles  gathered  from  the 
remote  homes  of  a  country  people, — simple  gifts,  but 
she  knew  the  patient  toil  which  had  been  wrought 
into  them,  and  the  devotion  of  those  who  had  to 
count  the  width  of  their  ribbon,  and  the  skeins  of 
their  thread,  and  she  knew  the  journeys  taken  to 
gather  them,  and  they  were  ennobled  in  her  eyes.  It 
may  be  yet  that  the  widow's  mite  shall  be  offered 
with    the    same    deference    upon    the    altar    as   the 
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donation  of  the  rich.     The  divine  law  again  is,  '  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things.' 

There  was  also  connected  with  this  humanity  a 
Christian  catholicity.  How  little  trace  was  there  of 
sectarianism  in  her  character  !  I  do  not  under- 
estimate the  place  and  worth  of  the  Church  as  a 
positive  institution,  but  it  is  here  of  but  very  imper- 
fect development,  and  in  the  strife  and  pretension  of 
sects  is.  torn  and  divided,  as  was  the  seamless  gar- 
ment of  the  Master.  But  in  her  character  there 
seemed- indeed  a  prefiguration  of  the  truly  Catholic 
Church.  As  the  Church  is  founded  not  upon  any 
opinion  or  any  form,  but  upon  the  divine  Person  who 
revealed  to  the  world  the  divine  charity,  her  life  in- 
deed bore  evidence  of  its  communion :  it  was  a 
consecrated  life,  a  confession  of  that  spirit 

'  That  does  prefer, 
Before  all  temples,  the  upright  heart  and  pure.' 

Her  influence  was  given  to  the  upbuilding  of  a 
society  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  Christian  prin- 
ciples. It  has  been  said  of  those  holy  women,  St. 
Bridget  of  Ireland,  and  St.  Teresa  of  Spain,  that 
they  exercised  a  more  than  episcopal  sway  ;  and  what 
minister  among  you  has  had  an  influence  working 
more  directly  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity ? 

There  was  another  quality  I  would  connect  with 
this,  and  that  was  her  courtesy.  It  was  not  simply 
conventional,  but  grew  out  of  her  faith  in  the  divine 
worth  and  relations  of  humanity.  This  uncon- 
sciously had  its  expression  in  that  blended  dignity 
and  deference  which  fulfils  the  law  of  all  true  courtesy, 
'  Be  a  person,  and  respect  others  as  persons.'     This 
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courtesy  shone  out  in  her  large  hospitality.  We  do 
not  often  consider  how  this  virtue  is  commended  by 
the  apostles.  They  tell  us  that  we  should  '  use  hos- 
pitality :'  they  speak  of  'being  given  to  hospitality,' 
and  this  is  a  favorite  phrase  of  St.  Paul.  Thus,  also, 
Shakespeare,  recalling  the  memories  and  associations 
of  a  Christian  civilization,  makes  one  lost  in  the  forest 
of  Arclen,  who. begs  help  of  a  stranger,  say,  if  ever 
you  have  been 

6  Where  bells  have  knolled  to  church, 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast.' 

And  to  how  many  she  made  her  house  the  very  home 
of  an  open  and  generous  hospitality. 

These,  I  know,  are  large  virtues — hospitality, 
efficiency,  humanity,  catholicity,  charity — but  they 
were  few.  There  was  no  high  intellectual  attainment 
to  commend  this  life  of  love  and  good  deeds,  and  no 
unusual  gfifts.  Even  her  tastes  in  literature  were 
simple,  and  she  was  attracted  most  by  old  devotional 
works  and  by  the  literature  of  charity. 

As  we  contemplate  it  now,  this  serene  life — this  life 
of  constant  and  faithful  endeavor — seems  easy  and 
natural.  After  the  ideal  of  some  master  is  wrought 
in  marble,  and  stands  in  its  completeness  before  us, 
it  does  not  seem  difficult,  though  it  was  the  result 
only  of  long  and  unceasing  toil.  All  virtue  is  difficult 
of  attainment,  and  all  high  excellence  is  but  slowly 
won.  It  is  hard  to  lead  an  unselfish  life.  The  life 
which  is  free  from  difficulty  is  that  which  holds  itself 
in  separation  from  humanity,  which  seeks  the  attain- 
ment only  of  its  own  selfish  ends,  the  life  which  is 
merely  worldly  and  finds  its  object  in  the  pride  of  life. 
But   such    a    life  as  this   is  difficult.      It  must  pass 
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through  the  discipline  of  long  self-denials,  and  the 
rejection  of  many  selfish  ends.  There  must  be  many 
trials,  and  all  unknown  to  the  world.  Days  which 
were  to  bring  only  the  fulfilment  of  the  dreams  of 
life  must  be  changed  into  days  of  disappointment. 
Many  hopes  must  lie  '  deeply  buried  from  human 
eyes.'  Some  romance  out  of  the  fair  years  must 
pass  away,  fading  into  the  daily  round  of  common 
cares,  leaving  only  some  memory,  instead  of  hope, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  rose  folded  in  the  pages  of  some 
old  and*  unopened  volume. 

All  these  high  qualities  that  we  have  traced  were 
imbued  and  penetrated  with  a  spirit  of  Christian  love. 
It  was  that  apostle  whose  intellectual  power  alone 
would  place  his  writings  among  the  first  in  the  ethical 
literature  of  the  world,  who,  in  his  last  epistle,  repeats 
the  words  '  little  children,  love  one  another.'  Her  ser- 
vice was  animated  with  Christian  love.  It  was  done  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  living  relation  to  the  Christ. 
I  quote  her  own  words — words  of  sacred  memory — in 
which  she  bore  testimony  to  another;  she  said  of  her, 
'  she  adorned  Christ.'  And  these  words  illustrate  her 
own  character.  She  was  not  simply  the  servant  of 
Christ,  nor  was  her  life  simply  one  spent  in  the  severe 
discipline  of  duty;  but  there  was  in  it  something  of 
that  higher  grace,  that  divine  relation  which  perhaps 
finds  its  expression  in  the  mystic  symbol  which  speaks 
of  the  ring  and  vesture  of  the  bride.  This  spirit  of 
Christian  love  was  the  ground  of  her  faithfulness. 
There  the  lamp  of  sacrifice  was  lighted.  Life  was  filled 
with  calm  and  cheerful  endurance.  And  although  in  the 
endurance  of  all  that  life  brings,  there  may  not  be  that 
attraction  which  is  given  to  other  virtues  ;  although 
there  may  not  be,  as  with  valor,  music  to  time  its 
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steps,  nor,  as  with  hope,  light  to  illumine  its  way,  yet 
the  highest  promises  are  held  before  it,  and  with  its 
close  there  rise  the  tones  of  that  sublimer  anthem, 

1  Happy  are  they  who  have  endured, 
For  though  the  body  dies  the  soul  shall  live  forever.' 

As  we  pass  to  consider  briefly  the  lessons  of  this 
life,  it  impresses  us  by  its  example  and  its  evidence. 

An  example  for  the  sake  of  an  example  is  of  little 
worth,  and  is  rather  to  be  avoided.  But  a  life  of  sin- 
cerity, and  truth,  and  freedom,  becomes  through  its 
unconscious  working  the  very  exponent  of  a  Christian 
principle.  The  patience  of  a  holy  life  animates 
others  with  its  spirit,  and  encourages  them  to  run 
with  diligence  the  race  set  before  them.  St.  Augus- 
tine says  it  was  not  the  strength  of  intellectual  con- 
victions, nor  the  force  of  intellectual  argument,  nor 
the  eloquence  of  Ambrose,  nor  the  counsels  of  a  holy 
mother,  but  it  was  the  example  of  the  constancy  of 
the  early  martyrs  that  led  him  to  the  Christ.  It  is 
faith  wrought  into  a  life  that  gives  an  example  to 
others.  In  the  perhaps  too  cynical  spirit  of  modern 
literature  it  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  we  can  anywhere 
find  an  example  of  any  excellence.  It  is  full  of  satire 
upon  women — the  woman  of  society  and  fashion — 
where  the  love  and  trust  which  were  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  childhood  die  out,  and  there  comes  no  higher 
quality  to  replace  them.  As  age  steals  upon  her,  she 
seeks  the  arts  by  which  she  may  still  feign  the  attrac- 
tions of  youth.  With  increasing  years  there  comes 
only  an  increasing  interest  in  a  life  which  is  a  round 
of  vanity  and  frivolity.  But  in  the  example  we  would 
cherish,  increasing  years  brought  increasing  rever- 
ence.   There  was  more  and  more  the  spirit  of  a  child. 
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There  came  the  renewed  life  which  brings  in  a  higher 
measure  the  cheerfulness,  and  freshness,  and  willing 
obedience  of  childhood.  Life  was  lifted  into  closer  re- 
lation to  the  Infinite  Father.  This  relation  of  a  child 
to  a  father  seemed  the  spirit  in  which  she  dwelt,  until 
at  last,  when  all  the  relations  of  earth  and  time  had 
closed,  there  came  a  response  to  the  faith  of  years, 
'  Come,  my  beloved  child,  enter  into  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  before  the  foundations  of  the  world.' 

But  such  a  life  is  more  than  an  example,  it  is  an 
evidence.  It  is  itself  a  testimony  to  the  truth  and 
dignity  of  the  divine  realities  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  theory  against  which  the  Christian  faith  has 
actually  to  contend,  is  that  in  which  life  is  shut  up 
within  merely  physical  limitations.  All  that  we  are  is 
regarded  as  substantially  the  product  of  physical 
forces  and  conditions,  and  at  last  is  to  cease  as  the 
physical  process  of  nature  ceases.  But  by  what  sub- 
tle change  of  the  elements  in  physical  nature  could 
this  charity  and  humanity  be  derived  from  physical 
sources  ?  Through  what  chemistry  could  this  devo- 
tion to  large  and  universal  ends  be  wrought  from 
elements  of  earth  ?  The  simplest  principles  of  causa- 
tion forbid  it.  It  is  a  life  drawn  from  other  and 
higher  sources.  It  derives  its  strength  from  hidden 
springs.  It  has  its  sustenance  from  that  bread  of 
which  he  that  eateth  shall  not  hunger,  and  those 
waters  of  which  he  that  drinketh  shall  never  thirst. 
It  has  a  dignity  which  belongs  to  no  physical  process. 
It  does  not  wither  with  the  blighting  of  the  grain, 
it  does  not  fade  with  the  closing  of  the  day.  These 
hills  that  sweep  around  us,  like  the  bastions  of  some 
mighty  fortress,  shall  crumble.  Even  the  oceans  that 
roll  their  unceasing  tides  shall  vanish  as  a  mist.     The 
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clouds  that  circle  the  earth  with  their  flamino;  barriers 
shall  be  gathered  like  a  scroll.  These  fulfil  in  the 
physical  changes  of  nature  their  end,  and  answer  to 
the  ideal  they  bear.  But  the  spirit  has  another  and 
a  higher  ideal  within  itself,  and  other  and  higher  re- 
lations than  those  of  physical  nature.  This  ideal 
also  shall  have  in  divine  relations  its  perfect  fulfil- 
ment. She  would  have  said  that  this  ideal,  however  - 
obscured  in  the  world  and  marred  by  sin,  existed  in 
every  person.  But  it  is  only  in  the  growth  of  a 
spiritual  life,  in  faith  and  hope  and  love,  that  it  has 
its  fulfilment.  This  ideal,  which  has  neither  its  source 
nor  its  satisfaction  in  the  physical  conditions  of  this 
earth,  has  its  full  fruition  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  It 
is  the  end  of  the  hope  and  the  longing  of  the  soul. 
It  is  the  purity  which  is  but  faintly  imaged  by  the 
crystal  sea,  the  day  which  changes  not  to  night. 

1  Thou  hast  no  shore,  fair  ocean, 
Thou  hast  no  time,  bright  day.' 

For  this  revelation  of  that  perfect  ideal  is,  as  I  ap- 
prehend it,  the  beatific  vision,  it  is  the  paradise  of 
God. 

The  same  example  and  the  same  evidence  appear 
through  the  closing  events  of  the  life  of  this  good 
lady. 

On  the  last  Thanksgiving-day,  after  a  night  of  suf- 
fering, she  rode  to  town,  through  the  storm  and  rain, 
to  secure  a  collection  for  the  Freedmen's  Education 
Fund.  It  was  the  last  time  she  was  present  here  in 
any  house  of  worship.  It  was  very  characteristic, 
for  then,  as  always,  her  work  was  in  her  worship  and 
her  worship  in  her  work.     Again,  a  week  later,  she 
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came,  for  the  last  time,  to  weep  with  those  that  weep ; 
nay,  rather  to  rejoice  with  those  that  do  rejoice.  It 
was  the  last  time  she  was  to  leave  her  home  on  this 
earth.  There  were  thenceforward  to  be  no  more 
journeys  through  summer's  heat,  or  winter's  cold,  no 
more  toiling-  for  the  freedmen's  education ;  no  more 
preparations  for  the  Thanksgiving-days  of  asylums 
and  hospitals.  The  only  journey  thence,  we  may 
believe,  was  to  that  distant  country  of  which  a  pro- 
phet wrote  'they  shall  see  the  King  in  his  glory,  in 
the  land  which  is  very  far  off.' 

From  the  first  there  was  a  conflict  with  a  mor- 
tal foe  which  no  art  could  evade.  Disease  had 
already  far  advanced  when  it  became  known.  So 
quick  to  notice  the  approach  of  pain  or  any  sign 
of  suffering  in  others,  she  was  indifferent  to  it  in 
herself. 

As  she  approached  that  supreme  hour,  her  faith 
grew  clearer  and  stronger.  One  whose  words  are 
worth  much  writes  :  '  The  few  blemishes  I  found  in  her 
life  seemed  to  me,  toward  its  close,  to  have  disap- 
peared, and  her  Christianity  to  have  acquired  some- 
thing of  that  sterner  element  in  which  it  was  lacking  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  last  terrible  trial  did  its  mission, 
and  that  the  faith  and  submission  of  years  so  received 
its  reward,  in  perfect  purification,  and  the  clear  vis- 
ion of  God  to  which  that  is  essential/ 

It  was  a  privilege  to  visit  her  sick  chamber.  The 
intervals  of  pain  were  filled  with  resignation.  There 
was  rather  the  conquest  of  pain,  the  evidence  of 
strength  for  that  final  hour,  in  which  we  may  be  '  more 
than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us.'  One 
must  needs  think  of  that  chamber  in  Bunyan's  dream  : 
'  The  pilgrim  they  laid  in  an  upper    chamber,  whose 
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window   opened    toward  the   sun's  rising;  the  nam* 
of  the  chamber  was  Peace.' 

In  the  expression  of  her  faith  she  said  to  a  friend. 
'  there  is  no  cloud  on  the  face  of  my  Saviour.'  Clouds 
there  were,  gathering  thick  and  fast  for  her ; 
clouds  heavy  with  the  burden  of  human  pain ; 
clouds  deepening  into  the  gloom  in  which,  through 
days,  the  faces  of  kindred  and  of  the  nearest  earthly 
friends  should  be  unrecognized,  and  their  voices  un- 
heard; clouds  closing  at  last  into  the  darkness  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  But  there  was  no  cloud  on 
that  face,  which,  when  all  the  faces  and  forms  of  this 
earth  vanish,  alone  we  shall  desire  to  see,  that  face 
which  bears  upon  itself  the  witness  for  humanity  of 
the  conquest  of  death. 

On  the  morning  of  a  Sabbath  she  entered  her  rest. 

Among  the  last  words  she  said — and  I  know  none 
more  impressive  in  their  beauty  and  pathos,  and  we 
too  may  bear  their  lesson  with  us  at  the  close  of  this 
service — in  her  last  extreme  sickness,  turning  to  a 
friend  she  said  :  (  This  is  the  evening  sacrifice.'  It  is 
the  language  in  which  the  ancient  Church  describes 
its  evening  service.  It  was  for  her  the  last  service 
for  whom  life  had  become  worship  and  the  universe 
a  temple.  It  was  for  her  the  evening  sacrifice,  the 
last  sacrifice,  in  which  suffering,  through  love,  was 
transfigured  ;  the  sacrifice  in  which  there  was  a  mys- 
tic communion  with  the  eternal  sacrifice  of  the  divine 
Master  ;  and  through  those  gates  of  death  where  He 
had  passed  she  entered  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord. 
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